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RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 

From  Both  the  American  and  Canadian  Standpoints 
an  Unmixed  Blessing. 


President  HENRY  W.  LAMB,  of  the  Free  Trade  League. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, —  It  would  be  a  lack  of  courtesy  and  of  fair- 
ness to  our  guests  if  I  were  not  to  say  at  the  outset  that  not  only 
are  they  welcome  here  to-night,  but  their  ideas  will  be  welcome,  too ; 
and  the  members  of  the  League  hope  that,  from  whatever  stand- 
point the  question  is  discussed,  gentlemen  will  feel  at  perfect  liberty 
to  treat  the  question  as  they  think  it  should  be  treated,  without  fear 
of  hurting  the  feelings  of  any  free  trader,  however  extreme.  I  am 
sure  that  the  other  free  traders  here  agree  with  me.  But  I  should 
be  equally  lacking  in  my  duty  as  president  if  I  did  not  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  which  I  trust  you  will  bear 
with,  the  few  words  that  should  be  said  upon  the  subject  from  the 
free  trader's  standpoint  in  addition  to  our  address  to  the  High  Com- 
mission in  1898. 

I  should  like  to  ask  our  friends  who  are  not  free  traders,  but  who 
are  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  one  question  :  What  prevents  reciprocity 
with  Canada  ?  I  submit  that  the  question  is  capable  of  only  one 
reply.  The  answer  is,  Protection.  That  is  all  that  stands  in  the 
way.  Not  free  trade.  Free  trade  is  reciprocity.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  three  kinds  of  reciprocity, —  real  reciprocity,  partial  reci- 
procity, and  sham  reciprocity,  corresponding  very  closely  to  the  three 
classes  of  goods  described  in  the  store  windows  by  the  old  signs, 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  fresh  eggs,  and  —  eggs.  Real  reciprocity  is  what 
our  commercial  bodies  ought  to  demand,  partial  reciprocity  is  what 
they  do  demand,  and  sham  reciprocity  is  all  that  protectionists  are 
willing  they  shall  get.  The  free  trader's  position  is  very  simple, 
indeed.  He  believes  in  real  reciprocity,  he  consents  to  partial  reci- 
procity and  favors  it,  but  he  will  expose  and  condemn  sham  reci- 
procity. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Canada  wish  to 
trade  with  each  other.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  for  they  do  trade,  in 
spite  of  tariff  barriers  raised  on  both  sides  to  prevent  them  ;  and 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  those  barriers  are  maintained  solely  to 
favor  a  small  part  of  both  communities,  namely  the  protected  inter- 
ests, while  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  is  disregarded. 

Once  let  American  public  opinion  be  educated  to  support  the  object 
of  the  Free  Trade  League,  "  to  free  our  trade,  our  industries,  and  our 
people  from  all  tariff  taxes  except  those  imposed  for  revenue  only," 
and  what  would  become  of  the  opposition  to  reciprocity  with  Canada  ? 
There  would  be  no  opposition  upon  revenue  grounds,  and,  indeed, 
there  is  none  now ;  for,  even  if  we  needed  revenue,  lowering  duties 
could  be  made  a  means  of  increasing  it.  But,  so  long  as  we  tolerate 
"protection,"  the  taxation  of  the  whole  people  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few,  the  protected  interests  will  oppose  reciprocity  with  Canada,  as 
they  oppose  every  other  proposition  to  lighten  the  burden  they  have 
imposed  upon  our  people. 

We  may  well  note  in  this  connection  that,  where  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  adjust  tariff  duties  for  revenue  with  the  purpose  of  inci- 
dental protection  ("  beefsteak  with  incidental  strychnine  "),  the  pro- 
tected interests  are  just  as  clamorous  against  even  lowering  the 
revenue  duties  as  if  they  were  actually  prohibitory.  "  All  the  taxes 
the  people  pay  the  government  should  receive  "  is  the  sound  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  in  view  of  repeated  experience,  it  is  not  practical  states- 
manship, but  blind  theory,  which  would  disregard  it. 

I  hope  that  one  of  our  guests  will  tell  his  hearers  how  valuable 
Canada  is  to  us,  and  that  another  will  tell  him  how  valuable  we  are 
to  Canada.  It  is  for  free  traders  to  point  out  that  every  concession 
which  increases  the  value  of  each  country  to  the  other  as  a  customer 
is,  in  itself,  a  benefit  to  the  nation  which  makes  the  concession  ;  for 
it  is  the  removal  of  a  burden  upon  its  own  people.  Mark  this  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  favor  reciprocity  and  those  who  oppose 
it :  those  who  favor  it  seek  their  advantage  in  a  benefit  to  the  whole 
people  of  their  country,  while  those  who  oppose  it  desire  to  profit  at 
the  expense  of  all  their  fellow-citizens. 

Let  our  friends  make  that  clear,  let  them  show  that  they  do  not  ask 
for  favors  to  this  or  to  that  interest  or  for  New  England  or  any  other 
section  alone,  but  advocate  reciprocity  with  Canada  because  it  will 
benefit  the  whole  American  people,  and  they  will  make  reciprocity 
popular.  With  that  I  leave  the  question  for  them  to  discuss. 
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HON.   JOHN   CHARLTON,   M.P.,   of   Ontario,   Canada,    Member    of 
the  Joint  Hign  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, —  I  esteem  it  a  pleasure, 
and  an  honor  as  well,  to  have  this  opportunity  conferred  upon  me  to 
address  an  audience  of  intelligent  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in 
public  questions,  of  eminent  public  men,  and  of  prominent  business 
men  in  this  good  old  city  of  Boston.  I  have  looked  upon  \Boston 
since  my  boyhood  with  a  feeling  akin  to  veneration,  and  it  calls  up  in 
my  mind  at  all  times  a  long  roll  of  eminent  names  in  literature,  in 
statesmanship,  in  science,  and  in  theology.  As  Daniel  Webster  once 
said  of  Massachusetts,  I  may  say  of  this  city :  "  The  world  knows 
your  history  by  heart."  No  other  city  in  America  has  exercised  that 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  this  great  nation  that  has  been  exer- 
cised by  this  good  city  of  Boston.  Your  sentiments,  your  opinions, 
your  characteristics,  have  been  stamped  in  measure  upon  the  society 
of  the  great  republic  of  the  United  States  ;  and  even  from  the  earliest 
days,  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  the  seed  was  sown,  and  has  its 
fruitage  in  the  present  and  in  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

I  come  to  present,  Mr.  President,  the  claims  of  the  country  of  my 
adoption  for  a  fairer  degree  of  treatment,  so  far  as  commercial  legis- 
lation is  concerned,  than  it  has  received  from  these  United  States  of 
America  since  the  year  1 866.  I  come  to  say  to  this  audience  that 
this  Northland  from  which  I  come  is  a  land  of  almost  infinite  possi- 
bilities. It  begins  just  now  to  feel  the  throes  of  national  life  and 
inspiration  to  carry  it  forward  in  its  march  of  progress.  It  is  a  land 
slightly  exceeding  your  own  in  area.  It  is  a  land  capable  of  sustain- 
ing one  hundred  million  people  from  productions  of  its  own.  It  is  a 
land  which  contains  three  hundred  million  acres  of  wheat  land.  The 
isothermal  lines  extend  from  St.  Paul  to  the  North  Lake,  and  em- 
brace up  to  the  sixtieth  latitude.  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  we 
have  a  region  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  in  this  country  we 
have  enormous  resources, —  mineral  resources  of  all  kinds  and  vast 
resources  in.  our  fisheries  and  in  our  forests  that  give  us  the  ability 
to  establish  there  an  empire.  The  trade  of  this  country  is  worth 
cultivating.  This  country,  with  to-day  six  million  inhabitants,  is  the 
best  customer  that  the  United  States  possesses  in  the  world.  These 
six  million  people  to  the  north  of  you  took  more  of  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  last  year  than  were  taken  by  the  fifty-six  million 
people  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and  the  West 


Indies.  Our  total  trade  last  year  with  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $185,591,000,  our  total  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
$116,972,000,  while  our  imports  for  consumption  were  $109,844,- 
OOO.  This  is  an  enormous  trade,  and  this  country,  which  is  now 
realizing  the  importance  of  securing  foreign  markets  and  of  finding 
an  outlet  for  the  surplus  goods  which  its  manufacturers  are  capable 
of  producing, —  the  men  interested  in  this  trade  can  realize  the  im- 
portance of  a  market  which  now  takes  $117,000,000  worth  of  the 
products  of  the  United  States,  and  affords  an  indefinite  field  of  ex- 
pansion in  that  trade ;  and  what  we  complain  of,  Mr.  President,  is 
not  that  we  buy  a  large  amount  of  goods  from  the  United  States, 
but  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  trade  with  the  United  States  upon 
the  proper  conditions  of  the  exchange  of  commodities, —  that  we  buy 
of  this  country  largely,  that  we  admit  the  productions  of  this  country 
at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  that  we  offer  no  impediments  to  increased 
trade  with  this  country,  and  that  we  are  met  in  return  by  a  narrow, 
unfair  fiscal  system.  While  we  imported  from  the  United  States 
last  year  the  amount  which  I  named,  we  exported  to  the  United 
States,  $68,619,000,  $24,158,000  of  which  was  coin,  bullion,  gold 
dust,  and  nugget  from  the  Klondike ;  and  our  actual  net  exports  of 
the  products  of  Canada  were  $42,495,000,  to  offset  the  purchase  of 
$  1 1 7,000,000.  We  bought  of  you  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
we  sold  you. 

This  condition  of  trade  leaves  us  heavily  indebted  to  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  each  financial  year,  and  leaves  us  obliged  to  pay 
to  this  country  all  the  gold  we  can  gather  and  scrape  together  from 
our  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  order  to  square  our  accounts 
with  you.  We  have  something  to  buy  with  besides  gold,  if  you 
would  buy  of  us  on  the  same  terms  as  we  do  business  with  you.  We 
have  a  scale  of  duties  which  admitted  this  vast  amount  of  imports, — 
this  $117,000,000  at  12.28  per  cent.  duty.  The  American  tariff 
amounts  to  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  duty  on  all.  We  have  a  tariff 
which  admitted  the  dutiable  portion  of  these  imports  at  25.03  per  cent. 
The  American  tariff  admits  the  dutiable  portion  at  50  per  cent.  Or 
we  have  a  tariff  upon  our  total  imports  and  a  tariff  upon  our  dutiable 
imports  which  is  just  exactly  almost  half  the  amount  of  your  own. 
We  ask  some  slight  modification  of  the  character  of  your  fiscal  legis- 
lation as  relates  to  the  trade  between  ourselves  and  this  country.  We 
would  like  not  to  buy  less,  but  to  sell  more.  Our  farmers,  who  con- 
sume vast  quantities  of  American  manufactures,  would  be  very  happy 


to  sell  you  something  that  is  the  product  of  their  own  labor ;  and, 
unless  they  can  do  so,  this  trade  between  the  two  countries  can 
hardly  be  made  to  continue  upon  the  basis  on  which  it  at  the  present 
time  stands.  We  admit  goods  from  the  United  States  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  the  goods  of  any  other  country.  Last  year  the 
dutiable  imports  from  England  paid  1 8  per  cent.,  or  a  half  more  than 
the  dutiable  imports  from  the  United  States  ;  and  the  duty  on  imports 
from  all  other  countries  was  still  higher.  The  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  increased  its  import  trade  from  the  United  States  very  rapidly. 

In  1 866,  on  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  was 
negotiated  in  1854,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$28,572,000.  In  1900  the  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted, 
as  I  have  said,  to  $116,972,000.  In  1866  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  $40,062,000.  In  1900  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  $45,472,000 ;  or  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  period  from  1866  to  1900 
was  309  per  cent.,  while  the  percentage  in  imports  from  Great  Britain 
during  the  same  period  represents  an  increase  of  1 3  per  cent.  And 
this  striking  statement  illustrates  how  enormously  our  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  grown  ;  and  it  has  grown  in  this  ratio  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  have  imposed  no  restrictions  upon  that  trade. 
It  has  grown  practically  unrestricted.  Had  we  desired  to  hamper  it, 
or  had  we  imposed  on  that  trade  the  restrictions  which  are  im- 
posed on  our  trade,  we  should  have  had  a  different  showing,  and  it 
would  not  have  increased  309  per  cent.,  and  it  would  not  have  in- 
creased loo  per  cent.  With  as  unfavorable  policy  towards  the 
United  States  as  is  pursued  towards  us  we  could  have  kept  import 
percentages  stationary.  But  in  consequence  of  our  policy  towards 
you  we  imported  :  — 

From  the  United  States, $116,972,000,  being  64.95%  of  all. 

From  Great  Britain,       ........         45,472,000,  being  24.77%  of  all. 

From  all  other  countries, 27,177,000,  being  14.28%  of  all. 

And  in  this  vast  bulk  of  imports  we  admitted  more  than  half  of  that 
enormous  amount  free  of  duty  :  — 

Free  imports  from  the  United  States,       .     .     .     $55,916,000,  being  73%      of  all. 

Free  imports  from  England, 15,227,000,  being  17.3%  of  all. 

Free  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world,       .     .         7,282,000,  being    9.7%  of  all. 

I  trouble  you  with  those  figures  because  I  want  you  to  realize  the 
actual  trade  conditions  between  those  two  countries.  Our  import  of 
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manufactures,  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  belief,  has  for  many 
years  been  larger  from  the  United  States  than  from  Great  Britain. 
Although  Great  Britain  is  a  manufacturing  country,  although  we  are 
a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  although  Great  Britain  takes  the  great  bulk 
of  the  products  of  our  soil,  our  forests,  and  our  fisheries,  yet  we  are 
importing  a  smaller  amount  of  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  than 
from  the  United  States. 

Our  imports  of  manufactures  from  the  United  States  exceeded  the 
amount  and  value  of  imports  of  the  same  character  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  importation  from  the  United  States  embraced  a  wider 
variety  of  articles.  The  class  of  goods  imported  from  each  country 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  distinct  from  each  other,  and  for  this 
reason  differential  duties  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  have  exercised  but 
slight  influence  upon  the  volume  and  value  of  imports  from  the 
United  States.  In  1900  the  kinds  or  classifications  of  manufactures 
imported  from  the  United  States  in  excess  of  the  amounts  of  the 
same  imported  from  Great  Britain  numbered  ninety-two,  while  the 
kinds  and  classifications  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  excess  of  the 
same  amounts  imported  from  the  United  States  numbered  forty.  In 
many  lines,  as,  for  instance,  iron,  steel,  steel  rails,  engines,  cars,  tools, 
leather,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  lamps,  manufactures  of 
brass,  mining  machinery,  twine,  rubber,  goods,  etc.,  the  importation 
was  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  would  present  the  value,  in  free  and  dutiable 
goods,  of  the  import  trade  of  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  and 
from  the  United  States,  for  the  last  three  years  :  — 


Great  Britain,  free  goods    . 
Great  Britain,  dutiable  goods 


1898.  1899.  i  goo. 

$5,181,126  $5,144,804  $7,610,477 

21,551,460  26,501,435  30,375,084 

$26,732,586  $31,646,239  $37,985,561 


United  States,  free  goods  .     . 
United  States,  dutiable  goods 


$12,271,448     $14,299,330     $18,021,365 
31,563,321       37,237,58o       44,837,580 

$43,834,769     $51,536,910     $62,858,945 


Excess   of    importations   from   United 

States $17,102,183     $19,890,671     $24,873,384 


This   illustrates,  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
proceed  with  the  illustration,  the  inequality  of  the  trade  of  Canada 
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with  the  United  States,  so  far  as  Canada  furnishes  a  market  to  this 
country  for  the  productions  from  mills  and  workshops  and  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Now,  is  this  country,  buying  of  you  more  than  you  sell  to  the 
sixty  million  inhabitants  of  America  aside  from  Canada,  is  this 
country,  which  is  the  best  customer  you  have 'upon  the  face  of  the 
globe,  is  this  country,  which  has  treated  these  United  States  fairly, 
reasonably,  generously  in  its  fiscal  arrangements, —  is  this  country  a 
customer  whose  business  is  worth  retaining  ?  Is  this  country  a  cus- 
tomer that  you  can  afford  to  treat  in  a  manner  to  drive  it  to  repel 
your  trade,  and  to  give  you,  in  place  of  the  reciprocity  that  it  seeks, 
a  reciprocity  in  tariffs,  which  is  a  kind  of  reciprocity  it  can  give  you 
any  day  you  please,  if  you  will  not  give  it  the  other  ? 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  course  of  trade  in  Canada  as  relates  to 
securing  markets.  We  have  been  excluded,  as  I  say,  from  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  largely.  In  1866  we  sold  to  the 
United  States  $25,041,960  worth  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 
Under  normal  conditions,  without  interference  of  tariffs  with  that 
trade,  to-day  we  ought  to  sell  to  the.  United  States  three  times  that 
amount,  or  $75,000,000.  Under  the  conditions  of  trade  as  they  do 
exist  to-day,  we  sold  to  the  United  States  last  year  $7,367,000 
worth  of  our  farm  products,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  that 
we  sold  to  the  United  States  thirty-four  years  before.  While  we  sold 
to  the  United  States  $7,367,000  worth  of  our  farm  products,  we 
bought  from  the  United  States  in  1900  $17,862,000  worth  of  your 
farm  products,  $6,961,000  of  which  was  Indian  corn,  free  of  duty. 
Corn  we  placed  upon  the  free  list  two  years  ago,  and  we  imported 
from  this  country  nearly  $7,000,000  worth.  The  total  export  of  our 
farm  products  in  1900  was  $81,858,000,  and  of  that  amount  we  sold 
$70,073,000  worth  to  England,  and  to  the  United  States  $7,367,000 
worth,  and  the  balance  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  other  words, 
our  sales  of  farm  products  to  England  were  ten  times  the  amount 
of  our  sales  to  this  country,  while  our  purchases  from  this  country 
were  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  from  Great  Britain.  This 
means  that  American  markets  are  practically  closed  against  the  farm 
products  of  Canada.  This  is  a  condition  of  trade  matters  which 
works  unfairly,  and  if  Canada,  a  country  which  produces  raw  materials 
in  excess  of  its  own  wants,  if  Canada  buys  from  the  United  States' 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  it  buys  from  Great  Britain,  there 
is  something  wrong  about  the  policies  of  the  two  countries,  and 
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there  is  not  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  trade  relations  of  the  two 
countries. 

Nothing  in  the  line  of  natural  products  that  Canada  wished  to 
exchange  for  the  vast  volume  of  imports  she  purchased,  which 
included  $56,000,000  of  free  goods,  was  received  by  the  United 
States  without  being  'heavily  taxed.  Even  in  the  matter  of  lumber, 
which  was  one  of  Canada's  natural  products,  that  she  desired  to 
exchange  for  hardware,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  a  duty  of  $2  was  imposed, 
with  the  practical  effect  of  stimulating  the  destruction  of  American 
forests  and  hastening  the  day  when  the  last  white  pine  tree  in  the 
United  States  would  be  cut,  which  was  said  to  be,  practically,  about 
eight  or  ten  years  distant. 

While  shut  out  from  the  American  market,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  finding  other  outlets,  and  have 
found  them  chiefly  with  the  mother  country.  In  1866  we  exported 
to  Great  Britain  $16,750,000  worth  of  goods  and  to  the  United  States 
$44,000,000  worth.  In  1890  (I  just  take  these  periods  for  com- 
parison) we  exported  to  Great  Britain  $48,250,000  and  to  the  United 
States  $40,000,000,  or  we  dropped  between  1866  and  1890  over 
$4,000,000  in  exports  to  the  United  States.  In  1 900  we  exported 
to  the  United  States  $68,000,000,  $24,000,000  of  which  was  coin, 
bullion,  and  products  of  the  Klondike,  being  a  net  export  of  $44,- 
000,000,  so  that  we  stood  in  1900  just  exactly  where  we  stood  in 
1 866,  with  an  exportation  of  the  products  of  Canada  for  each  year 
to  the  United  States  about  the  same.  The  exports  from  Canada  to 
Great  Britain  had  in  the  meantime  run  up  to  over  a  hundred  million 
dollars.  Well,  God  bless  the  motherland !  They  have  not  got  any 
such  absurd  notions  about  fiscal  matters  as  obtain  here,  and  they 
admit  free  of  duty  every  single  thing  we  raise,  and  we  feel  grateful 
for  it,  and  we  have  given  them  preferential  duties ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  much  good,  for  the  duties  on  the  United  States 
goods  seem  slightly  less  than  on  English  goods.  While  the  English 
goods  are  increasing  with  a  fair  degree,  of  rapidity,  the  American 
goods  are  being  imported  with  a  greater  degree  of  rapidity.  All 
these  things  we  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  later  on.  Last 
year  we  had  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  with  Great  Britain  of 
over  $62,000,000,  and  we  turned  around  and  we  paid  every  last 
dollar  of  that  money  to  the  United  States.  We  had  a  direct  bal- 
ance of  trade  against  us  of  $48,000,000,  for  we  had  given  $24,- 
000,000  of  precious  metals,  which  figured  in  our  ordinary  legitimate 
exports. 
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I  was  looking  at  the  trade  returns  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
other  day,  and  I  saw  it  stated  that  in  the  eleven  months  ending  May 
3 1,  the  United  States  had  enjoyed  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  the 
Philippine  Islands.  They  had  bought  those  islands  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000,000,  had  expended  $500,000,000  in  their  subjugation. 
They  had  at  that  moment  in  the  Philippine  Islands  seventy  thousand 
men,  and  afloat  in  the  waters  adjacent  forty  vessels  of  war,  and  had 
developed  a  trade  of  $1,450,000  of  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  $3,550,000  of  imports;  and  during  that  same  period  of  eleven 
months  the  trade  with  Canada  had  been  thirty  times  greater  than  the 
trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  it  hadn't  cost  you  $20,000,000 
as  a  first  sum  paid  down,  it  hadn't  cost  you  $500,000,000  for  ex- 
penses, it  hadn't  cost  you  the  maintenance  of  forty  ships  of  war,  it 
hadn't  cost  the  United  States  one  blessed  thing  except  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  Canadian  markets  and  not  abolish  them  in  that  way.  We 
do  not  want  you  to  make  that  effort  any  longer.  We  would  like  to 
have  free  trade ;  a  fair  show ;  and  we  will  give  you  even  a  better 
showing  than  a  thirty-fold  better  trade  than  you  have  with  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  recapitulate  a  moment  and 
impress  upon  the  mind  the  salient  points  in  what  I  have  said/  The 
first  is  that  we  buy  more  from  the  United  States  than  do  the  other 
sixty  millions  of  people  on  this  continent.  Canadian  imports  from 
the  United  States  are  greater  than  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
to  all  Latin  countries  in  America.  Put  a  pin  there.  That  is,  we 
buy  ten  times  as  much  per  head  from  the  United  States  as  the  people 
of  Mexico,  of  South  America,  of  Central  America,  and  of  the  West 
Indies  do. 

Secondly,  we  buy  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  we  sell  to 
you,  and  we  pay  the  balance  in  gold.  We  take  it  out  of  our  mother 
country. 

Thirdly,  we  have  a  scale  of  duties  about  one-half  as  high  as  the 
duties  of  the  United  States  are.  Either  your  duties  are  higher  than 
they  ought  to  be,  or  our  duties  are  lower  than  they  ought  to  be ;  and 
we  will  fix  the  thing  one  way  or  the  other  in  a  very  short  time. 

We  buy  65  per  cent,  of  everything  we  buy  under  the  heavens 
from  the  United  States. 

Canada  takes  in  free  imports  from  the  United  States  $56,000,000, 
—  73  per  cent,  of  her  total  free  list,  $18,000,000  of  which  is 
manufactures. 
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Canada  buys  $24,750,000  more  manufactures  from  the  United 
States  than  we  buy  from  England.  We  give  this  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  receive  in  return  a  free  list  which  covers  gold  and 
silver  and  nuggets  and  gold  dust  and  gold-bearing  quartz  and  silver 
concentrates ;  and  we  will  keep  them  all  at  home  if  you  do  not  want 
them.  We  do  not  ask  a  free  list  on  these. 

Canada  buys  two  and  a  half  times  more  farm  products  from  the 
United  States  than  we  sell  to  them.  We  have  a  liberal  tariff,  and 
the  United  States  have  an  illiberal  tariff,  and  things  want  adjusting; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  look  to  Great  Britain  for  her  market,  and  will 
naturally  seek  to  foster  the  trade  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada  by 
producing  the  wares  she  requires  for  her  own  consumption,  when 
here  are  eighty  million  of  people  ranged  right  along  her  border,  and 
even  the  features  of  nature  that  form  barriers  invite  intercommunica- 
tion. Nature  has  said  that  this  border  of  four  thousand  miles,  with 
English-speaking  people  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  of  it,  invites 
intercommunication,  and  that  there  should  be  trade  between  them ; 
and  the  United  States  tariff  steps  in  and  says  :  "  No.  We  defy  the 
edicts  of  Nature.  We  defy  the  attempts  to  do  what  Nature  invites 
you  to  do,  and  we  will  buy  nothing  of  those  Canucks  that  they  have 
to  sell.  Of  course,  we  will  sell  them  all  that  they  want  to  buy." 

It  may  be  asked,  What  kind  of  trade  relations  do  you  want  ? 
Well,  I  should  say,  in  a  general  way,  we  want  fair  trade  relations. 
We  want  to  meet  duties,  when  we  come  to  the  American  border, 
that  are  not  very  much  higher  than  the  duties  we  thrust  in  the  face 
of  the  American  importer  when  he  comes  to  our  border.  We  want 
a  chance  to  sell  the  productions  of  our  own  labor  in  exchange  for  the 
productions  of  American  labor.  We  want  to  buy ;  and,  if  the 
American  operative  will  devote  his  attention  to  the  production  of 
steel  and  iron  manufactures, —  and  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  manufactured  articles  that  we  want  to  buy  of  the  United 
States, —  we  want  to  buy  of  the  United  States  instead  of  Great 
Britain.  But  we  want  to  sell  to  the  producers  of  the  article  we  buy 
something  we  produce,  in  the  way  of  exchange ;  for  commerce  is  ex- 
change. For  the  nation  that  attempts  to  sell  everything  and  buy 
nothing  will  always  find  difficulty.  Trade  cannot  be  carried  on  in 
that  way.  There  must  be  an  end  to  that.  It  will  be  the  end  of  the 
customer  and  the  destruction  of  commerce. 

My  honorable  friend,  the  President  of  the  League,  gave  us  some 
very  good  thoughts  to-night  about  free  trade.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 


you,  Mr.  President,  that  right  here  in  this  country  that  I  am  making 
such  grievous  complaints  about,  right  here  in  the  United  States,  is 
the  greatest  freedom  of  trade  ;  and  here  have  been  secured  the  most 
magnificent  vindications  of  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  that  have  ever  been  seen  in  the  world.  Here  are  forty-five 
States  and  four  Territories,  with  eighty  million  of  people ;  and 
throughout  all  this  republic  absolute  free  trade  prevails,  and  there 
has  been  absolute  free,  trade  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
There  is  great  diversity  of  production  and  of  interests  in  the  United 
States,  and  why  isn't  it  here  necessary  to  have  tariffs  maintained 
between  the  different  States  and  sections  of  the  Union  ?  Just  as 
cogent  reasons  have  existed  for  the  adoption  of  that  policy  here  as 
have  existed  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  has  not  been  done.  No 
sane  man  would  rise  here  to-night  or  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  say  that  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that  would  impose  restrictions 
upon  the  trade  between  the  different  States  would  be  anything  less 
than  a  sheer  piece  of  lunacy.  Why  cannot  that  system  be  extended 
a  little  further  ?  If  it  is  a  good  fortune  to  forty-five  States  to  enjoy 
free  trade,  why  should  it  be  a  misfortune  to  extend  that  free  trade 
to  seven  Provinces  and  five  Territories  to  the  north  of  you,  made  up 
of  the  same  people,  with  the  same  language,  the  same  institutions 
and  religion.  The  same  conditions  of  free  trade  would  be  just  as 
much  an  unmixed  blessing  as  it  has  been  when  applied  to  the  States 
of  the  American  Union. 

Of  course,  while  the  two  countries  maintain  their  separate  auton- 
omy, we  have  each  to  have  a  revenue,  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  im- 
pose some  duties.  We  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  any  higher  than 
we  have  done,  and  we  have  been  very  moderate  in  what  we  have 
done.  We  would  have  to  impose  some  duties.  But  we  would  not 
be  obliged  to  go  far  enough  to  interfere  with  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  for  it  is  understood  that  free  trade  permits  the  imposition  of 
duties  upon  a  strictly  revenue  basis.  But  we  will  meet  the  United 
States  half-way.  Yes,  we  will  travel  three  miles  out  of  five  to  meet 
you.  If  you  will  put  our  lumber  and  our  farm  products  on  the  free 
list,  we  will  meet  you  reciprocally  there,  and  we  will  make  a  larger 
free  list  than  you  make,  and  will  guarantee  that  the  condition  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries  will  still  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States.  We  could  put  lumber  and  farm  products  reciprocally 
upon  the  free  list,  and  when  they  were  there  we  would  buy  almost 
as  much  as  we  sell  you.  We  bought  last  year  of  farm  products  from 
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the  United  States  $2,000,000  more  than  we  sold.  We  have  a  vast 
mining  region  there  to  the  north,  with  a  border  fifteen  hundred  miles 
long,  with  untold  mineral  wealth.  We  have  just  commenced  scratch- 
ing the  surface  a  little,  and  we  are  already  getting  out  $20,000,000  a. 
year,  and  with  silver  and  lead  and  other  minerals  in  untold  quantities ; 
and  the  most  natural  source  of  supply  for  that  region  is  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  they  are  taking  supplies  for  the  people  all  the  way  up 
to  Dawson  and  the  Yukon,  and  even  upon  the  basis  of  free  trade  upon 
these  articles,  without  reference  to  any  other  conditions,  the  removal 
of  the  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  farm  products  and  lumber  would 
be  a  blessing  to  people  of  both  countries  and  would  be  an  injury  to 
neither  country. 

But  we  would  give  to  the  United  States,  as  I  said,  an  increased 
free  list.  We  would  still  buy  of  the  United  States  more  than  we 
sell  them.  We  always  expect  to  do  that.  What  we  ask  of  the 
United  States  is  to  let  trade  take  its  natural  course.  Wait,  and  we 
will  buy  of  you  what  you  have  that  we  want,  and  inevitably  the 
balance  of  trade  will  all  along  continue  in  your  favor,  because  your 
manufacturers  make  the  products  we  want.  They  are  adapted  to  our 
wants,  and  all  these  restrictions  imposed  upon  trade  are  absurd,  in- 
jurious to  us  and  injurious  to  you. 

Now,  the  Joint  High  Commission  is  to  meet,  I  think,  again  in  the 
near  future.  May  God  prosper  its  work.  I  hope  we  shall  not 
separate  again  without  having  reached  some  tangible  result.  But,  if 
we  do  not  come  to  an  understanding,  what  then  ?  Well,  I  don't 
know,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  will  happen  then.  If  a  fair 
treaty  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  trade  conditions  between  the 
two  countries  were,  by  the  fiat  of  the  American  government,  to 
remain  as  they  stand  at  the  present  time,  Canada  would  in  all  prob- 
ability deem  it  necessary  to  consider  the  situation  with  the  utmost 
care ;  and  while  I  could  not  predict,  and  would  not  attempt  to  pre- 
dict what  course  would  probably  be  pursued  by  Canada,  in  the  event 
of  failure  to  secure  a  treaty,  I  can  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  trend  of 
public  sentiment  in  that  country,  while  decidedly  in  favor  of  securing 
reciprocity  of  trade,  is,  failing  in  that,  to  adopt  reciprocity  of  tariffs 
and  to  adopt  the  American  scale  of  duties.  I  think  there  will  be  a 
desperate  effort  made  to  produce  at  home  the  $62,000,000  worth  of 
goods  we  now  buy  of  the  United  States.  We  realize  that  it  will  cost 
to  do  this,  but  the  cost  will  be  met  by  patriotic  feeling.  So  we  will 
have  reciprocity  of  tariffs,  and  then  the  dragon's  teeth  of  bad  feeling, 
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of  discord,  and  of  animosity  will  be  sown  broadcast,  with  the  result 
that  these  two  peoples  who  should  come  closer  will  be  wider  apart 
than  ever  before  and  drifting  more  and  more  wide  apart  than  the 
poles. 

If  you  want  that  result,  you  can  have  it.  I  do  not  say  positively 
that  it  will  come ;  but  I  do  say  that,  if  the  United  States  insists  on 
the  perpetuation  of  the  policy  against  which  I  speak  at  the  present 
time,  and  of  which  I  have  complained, —  I  will  say  that  a  proposition  in 
Canada  to  increase  the  duties  to  50  per  cent,  would  carry  hands 
down.  You  say  that  would  be  hard  on  England.  I  say  yes,  and  we 
would  consider  that  question  also.  We  would  probably  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  we  would  give  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent,  to  any  nation 
that  admitted  our  natural  products  free  of  duty.  That  would  take  in 
England  ;  and  you  could  come  in  later  on,  if  you  came  in  soon 
enough.  Of  course,  if  we  built  up  our  own  industries  before  you  got 
ready  to  come  around,  it  might  be  different. 

I  wish  to  say  that  my  own  nationality  as  an  American,  my  alle- 
giance to  my  adopted  country,  and  experience  of  thirty  years  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  enable  me,  I  think,  to 
take  a  fairly  impartial  view  of  these  questions ;  and  I  desire  to  see 
such  conditions  existing  as  will  result  in  a  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  together  of  these  two  peoples. 

What  I  plead  for,  what  I  hope  the  United  States  will  understand 
the  interest  of  granting,  what  these  people  require,  is  the  breaking 
down  of  the  absurd  tariff  barriers  that  to-day  are  a  disgrace  to 
Christian  civilization. 

The  present  time  is  pregnant  with  future  results.  The  relation 
towards  each  other  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
family  upon  the  American  continent  would  in  the  near  future  be 
adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  likely  to  give  permanent  direction 
to  the  course  each  country  would  probably  pursue.  One  hundred 
years  from  this  time  there  would  be  from  300,000,000  to  400,000,000 
English-speaking  people  in  North  America.  What  problem  could 
outweigh  in  importance  the  selection  of  the  policy  and  conditions 
that  would  make  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  these  unborn  myriads, 
as  well  as  of  the  great  multitudes  that  were  now  here,  to  share  the 
good  or  the  ill  that  would  come  from  the  primary  causes  with  which 
we  dealt  ?  For  thirty  years  influences  that  are  estranging  the  two 
peoples  one  from  the  other  have  been  at  work.  Bitterness  of  feel- 
ing, a  sense,  on  the  part  of  Canadian  people,  of  unfairness  of  treat- 
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ment,  embodied  in  tariff  enactments,  and  oppressive  refusal  to  trade 
upon  fair  and  equitable  terms,  all  these  conditions  of  fiscal  affairs  have 
led  to  an  estrangement.  There  was  once  an  annexationist  sentiment 
in  Canada1  of  moderate  extent.  No  such  sentiment  exists  to-day. 
Continuance  of  the  present  policy  will  drive  the  two  people  further 
and  further  asunder.  The  United  States  might  thank  itself  for  a 
condition  of  public  sentiment  in  Canada  that  would  now  refuse  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  political  or  organic  union.  It  is  for  American 
public  men  to  consider  carefully  whether  this  condition  of  affairs, 
existing  largely  through  their  own  actions,  should  be  perpetuated. 
For  myself  I  hope  for  a  radical  change  in  policy.  I  hope  to  see  the 
two  people,  kindred  in  language,  race,  laws,  and  literature,  drawn 
nearer  and  nearer  together,  to  see  amity,  peace,  good-will,  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  homogeneity,  the  result  of  a  change  of  policy  in  the 
directions  that  I  advocate. 

Let  the  present  policy,  so  unresponsive  to  reasonable  overture  for 
higher  conditions  as  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  be  forever  abandoned.  Political  union  between  the 
two  countries  I  do  not  deem  desirable.  The  preservation  of  separate 
autonomy  would  leave  the  two  peoples  free  to  develop  their  institu- 
tions in  friendly  rivalry,  each  evolving  lessons  from  experience  that 
would  be  valuable  to  the  other  and  to  the  world.  While  thus  main- 
taining distinct  national  organizations,  the  blessings  of  free  and  un- 
trammelled commercial,  social,  and  business  intercourse  could  be 
secured  and  enjoyed  in  mutual  relations  and  intercourse  ;  and  this 
continent  would  be  made  the  theatre  for  the  highest  and  most  benefi- 
cent development  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and  power. 


Hon.  JOHN   R.   THAYER,  M.C.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

We  are  to  consider  briefly,  as  this  occasion  will  permit,  a  question 
of  vast  importance  both  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  namely, — 
whether  the  removal  of  the  custom-house  and  customs  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  would,  everything  considered,  en- 
hance the  commercial  interests  of  both  political  divisions  of  govern- 
mental power  without  seriously  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the 
governments  themselves,  whether  this  would  be  practical  and  profit- 
able to  either  or  both  parties,  and,  if  desirable,  how  can  the  result 
be  best  obtained  ? 
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It  is  generally  conceded  that,  under  present  conditions  and  in 
view  of  the  established  tariff  policy  of  this  administration,  this  result 
would  be  obtained,  if  obtained  at  all,  only  by  a  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  two  governments. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  fair  and  unimpassioned  investigation 
of  the  matter  will  lead  the  mind  even  of  the  conservative  protection- 
ist to  the  conclusion  that  reciprocity  between  these  governments 
would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  both ;  and,  while  I  say  this  in 
this  august  presence,  it  is  due  to  you  and  to  myself,  in  order  that  my 
presence  here  or  my  position  may  not  be  misinterpreted,  that  I 
should  say  I  am  not  a  free  trader  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
generally  understood,  and  I  am  not  in  accord  with  the  views  and 
principles  of  your  Free  Trade  League  as  applied  to  a  general 
national  tariff  policy. 

One  hundred  millions  of  money  and  more  must  be  raised  every 
year  to  help  support  the  government,  and  I  believe  this  amount 
can  be  raised  easier  and  more  readily  by  the  imposition  of  tariff 
duties  than  in  any  other  way  yet  devised ;  and  I  believe,  in  raising 
this  amount,  the  tariff  can  be  so  purposely  adjusted  as  to  protect 
every  industry  needing  protection  for  its  existence  against  compe- 
tition based  upon  ill-paid  labor  in  many  of  the  foreign  countries. 

The  proposition  presented,  then,  is :  Shall  we  make  all  products 
of  the  brain  or  the  soil,  loom  or  wheel,  interchangeable  between  the 
two  governments,  that  trade  may  be  open,  free,  and  unrestricted, 
with  no  tariff  or  customs  duties  collected  or  levied  on  either  side  ? 

Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  past,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present,  and  imbued  with  the  prospects  and  hopes  of 
the  future  for  his  country  can  readily  determine  what  the  immediate 
effects  of  this  changed  condition  would  be  and  would  continue  to  be 
upon  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  two  countries.  In  my  opinion 
they  would  double  at  least  in  amount  in  the  near  future. 

We  only  need  to  turn  to  the  history  of  the  effect  of  reciprocity 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  where  it  has  been 
established  to  see  that  such  has  been  the  result  in  almost  every 
instance.  I  need  but  call  attention  to  the  effect  of  reciprocity  with 
Cuba,  established  in  1893,  when  trade  at  once  more  than  doubled; 
and  Cuba  is  not  geographically  and  physically  so  favorably  situated 
as  Canada  to  receive  the  greatest  stimulant  and  benefit  of  a  free 
and  open  door  to  unrestricted  trade  with  the  United  States. 

An  imaginary  line  drawn  for  four  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  running 
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substantially  in  a  direct  course  westward,  separates  the  two  parts  of 
what  God  intended  to  be  one  country.  Steamboats,  railroads,  tele- 
graph lines,  cross  and  recross  this  line  as  naturally  as  the  birds  of 
the  air  or  the  breezes  of  heaven.  Why  should  not  intercourse  and 
trade  between  the  people  be  granted  the  same  liberty  ?  Transporta- 
tion in  trade  with  Canada  is  reduced  to  its  very  lowest  terms,  and 
cost  of  transportation  is  a  very  essential  and  controlling  factor  in 
trade  between  countries. 

To-day  the  amount  of  revenue  annually  collected  on  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada  is  about  $7,000,000,  and  the  amount 
of  revenue  collected  from  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  far  exceeds  that  amount.  It  is  entirely  within  bounds  to 
state  that  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  fishery  interests 
would  save  nearly  $20,000,000  of  money  yearly  if  unrestricted  trade 
was  established  between  the  two  governments.  Not  only  would  this 
vast  amount  be  saved  on  the  amount  of  trade  which  obtains  to-day, 
but  the  trade  would  double. 

Canada  has  a  territorial  area  of  300,000  square  miles  more  than 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  excepting  Alaska 
and  the  Philippines.  Canada  is  the  natural  market  of  our  surplus 
products  and  commodities,  and  the  United  States  is  the  natural 
outlet  for  hers.  I  really  believe,  if  there  was  unrestricted  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  Canada  would  take  one-quarter  of  all  our 
exports  as  now  produced. 

We  need  Canada's  minerals  of  iron,  nickel,  and  copper,  her  lumber, 
fish,  horses,  and  cattle,  her  superior  wheat  and  barley,  her  wool, 
hides,  poultry,  and  eggs,  her  hay,  potatoes,  and  her  many  other  prod- 
ucts. Canada  needs  our  machinery  and  iron  products,  our  woollen 
and  leather  products,  and  other  of  our  many  exports. 

She  seeks  the  products  of  our  manifold  industries,  and,  with  tariff 
removed,  would  become  a  large  purchaser  of  our  goods,  to  the  prac- 
tical exclusion  of  English  and  other  foreign  importations  into  her 
markets  under  impost  duties,  which  she  would,  I  am  confident, 
adjust  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  under  suitable  and 
proper  arrangements,  to  be  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  reciprocity. 
Her  commercial  interests  are  naturally  with  us. 

And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
although  a  province  of  England,  has  a  government  of  its  own,  com- 
paratively free  from  English  rule.  She  is  able  to  carry  out  the  con- 
tracts she  enters  into.  She  makes  her  own  laws,  has  her  own 
revenue  system,  and  maintains  her  tariff  regulations  against  Eng- 
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land  as  well  as  against  the  United  States,  though  varying  in  degree 
and  discriminating  as  to  rates.  English  goods  coming  into  Canada 
pay  impost  duties  relatively  about  the  same  as  is  paid  on  those 
which  are  landed  in  Boston. 

So  it  will  appear  that  the  opening  of  the  customs  gates  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  does  not  admit  English  goods  free 
into  this  country  through  Canada.  Having  paid  duty  on  being 
brought  into  Canada,  even  should  they  be  brought  here  in  the  origi- 
nal packages  would  not  hurt  us.  They  would  have  paid  the  same 
toll  whether  they  enter  Boston  Harbor  or  a  Canadian  harbor.  Even 
if  there  is  any  discrimination  now  favorable  to  England  or  any  other 
foreign  country,  this  could  be  changed  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
with  us. 

In  America  during  the  last  twenty  years  our  new  industries  have 
sprung  into  life  and  developed  beyond  all  comparison  with  anything 
before  known  in  the  world.  We  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  for- 
eign nations  for  what  we  eat,  drink,  or  wear,  for  the  necessities  or 
luxuries  of  life.  We  are  pre-eminently  a  producing,  self-supporting 
nation,  able  to  stand  alone  in  most  matters  against  the  whole  world. 
We  are  seeking  new  markets  for  our  manufactured  articles  and  agri- 
cultural products,  and  are  pushing  our  energies  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  to  find  an  opening. 

If  there  is  any  justification  for  our  conduct  toward  the  ill-fated 
.and  ill-treated  Philippines, —  which  I  very  much  doubt, —  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  as  claimed  by  the  friends  of  our  Philippine  policy, 
that  we  need  and  must  have  closer,  larger,  and  better  commercial 
relations  with  the  Orient,  seven  thousand,  miles  away  across  the 
Pacific.  If  we  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  our  treasure,  our  blood  and 
our  honor  to  secure  trade  relations  and  commercial  intercourse  with 
people  of  the  Orient,  seven  thousand  miles  away,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  matter  of  wisdom  to  pay  some  attention  to  our  neighbors  and  kins- 
men who  are  just  across  the  way  from  our  own  dooryards.  The 
products  of  these  two  great  countries,  lying  side  by  side  in  each 
other's  very  embrace,  cannot  now  be  exchanged  between  neighbors 
except  upon  penalty  of  paying  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  tariff  duty. 

Reciprocity  between  the  two  countries  is  not  a  new  and  untried 
venture.  It  has  been  in  operation  heretofore,  with  marked  success 
and  profit  to  both  nations.  During  that  period  the  currents  of  com- 
mercial life  and  business  activity  moved  peacefully  and  prosperously 
along  the  lines  of  the  two  governments,  with  no  disturbing  elements 
from  Great  Britain.  If  reciprocity,  which  existed  between  Canada 
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and  the  United  States  until  1865,  should  again  be  revived,  I  antici- 
pate no  intervention  or  trouble  from  Great  Britain.  I  think  she 
would  have  no  disposition  to  interfere  and  no  ability  even  if  she  had 
the  disposition.  She  has  about  all  she  wants  to  do  now  to  attend  to 
her  internal  and  colonial  affairs  affecting  her  very  existence. 

Though  nominally  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  yet  practically 
Canada  has  now  for  years  ruled  her  dominion  with  about  the  same 
degree  of  freedom  that,  under  our  government,  one  of  our  States 
exercises  in  its  internal  affairs  ;  and  England  coincides  with  Canada 
in  all  local  matters.  This  was  well  illustrated  in  1888,  when  Secre- 
tary Bayard  and  Lord  Salisbury  were  about  concluding  negotiations 
for  the  prohibition  of  seal  catching  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Canada  objected  to  the  treaty  stipulations,  and  practically  overruled 
the  British  government ;  and  the  treaty  fell  through. 

But,  my  friends,  few  great  enterprises  are  born  into  Congress 
without  first  being  agitated  and  forced  into  notice  by  the  people  to 
whom  Congress  is  answerable.  Bold  leaders  of  advance  thought  are 
not  so  plenty  in  Congress  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  It  is  through 
petition,  agitation,  and  importunity  that  Congress  is  forced  to  act.  I 
readily  admit  that  self-interest  in  all  of  the  great  matters  of  life  is  a 
controlling  factor. 

New  England  must  look  out  for  herself,  or  her  prestige  as  a  politi- 
cal factor  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  and  in  business  enterprise 
will  be  gone.  The  South  and  the  great  West  are  coming  to  the 
front  in  political  power  and  commercial  push  with  masterly  strides. 
Westward  the  star  of  the  empire  has  taken  its  course.  It  has 
already  passed  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  is  tending  westward. 

Reciprocity  with  Canada  would  very  materially  help  New  England 
to  secure  her  former  prestige  among  her  sister  States.  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  are  prolific  in  manufactures 
and  skilled  mechanics  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  equal  por- 
tion of  our  country.  Their  products  must  find  a  ready  sale  to  our 
neighbors  just  across  the  line  to  the  north,  and  transportation  would 
be  the  cheapest  known. 

The  opportunity  is  now  open  for  New  England  to  check  the 
waning  of  her  prestige  among  her  sister  States. 

Regardless  of  the  high  tariff  which  now  prevails,  Canada  has  been 
trading  with  the  United  States  more  than  with  England  or  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  recently  nearly  as  much  as  with  all 
the  other  countries.  This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  two  causes, — 
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to  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  governments  and  to  the  fact  of 
contiguity  of  territory  where  the  cost  of  transportation  is  reduced  to 
the  very  lowest  terms.  Nature  has  provided,  if  she  ever  provides, 
that  these  two  governments  should  trade  freely  with  each  other. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1899  was 
$1,252,932,344.  The  total  amount  of  imports  was  $798,967,410. 
The  exports  to  Canada  for  the  year  1889  amounted  to  $40,973,317. 
The  imports  from  Canada  the  same  year  were  $39,322,578.  In  1899 
the  exports  amounted  to  $86,337,107;  the  imports,  $35,374,699. 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  the  total  exports  there  increased 
in  ten  years  about  50  per  cent.,  and  our  imports  here  decreased  about 
3  per  cent. 

The  imports  from  Canada  were  in  1889  about  1-20  of  all  our 
imports  and  in  1899  about  1-22.  The  exports  to  Canada  in  1889 
were  about  1-20;  in  1899,  1-15.  So  it  will  appear  that,  with  our 
unexampled  increase  in  exports,  Canada  still  holds  her  own  and 
increased  her  purchasing  to  1-15  of  all  we  export,  while  the  imports 
have  fallen  off  $4,000,000  in  these  ten  years. 

In  1890  a  select  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  on 
Relations  with  Canada  was  chosen,  of  which  Committee  the  Hoi>. 
George  F.  Hoar  was  chairman ;  and  a  very  interesting,  voluminous, 
and  instructive  report  was  made  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee held  meetings  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  from  San  Francisco 
to  Boston,  and  much  testimony  affecting  our  relations  with  Canada 
was  taken  from  prominent  American  citizens,  representing  railroad 
interests,  shipping-  interests,  fisheries,  manufacturing,  agriculture, 
and  commercial  interests  generally.  And,  while  the  investigations 
of  that  Committee  took  a  much  wider  range  than  the  question  of 
unrestricted  trade  between  the  two  countries,  yet,  in  so  far  as  that 
question  was  considered,  I  think  the  weight  of  the  testimony  as 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  will  be  found  to  be  in 
favor  of  freer  trade  with  Canada,  if  not  in  favor  of  absolutely  unre- 
stricted trade. 

Congressman  Robert  R.  Hitt,  of  Illinois,  who  is  at  present  one  of 
the  oldest  and  ablest  Republican  members  of  the  House, —  having 
been  a  member  of  it  continuously  for  twenty  years, —  introduced  some 
years  ago,  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  a  bill  for  reciprocity 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  ;  and  it  passed  the  House 
almost  unanimously,  but  met  its  fate  in  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  these 
matters  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  thoughtful  and  influential 
citizens  in  all  parties  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
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been,  and  are,  favorably  disposed  toward  the  proposition  we  are 
briefly  considering. 

"  Lofty  sentiments  "  and  "  breezy  assumptions  "  should  not  be 
permitted  to  hide  the  facts  involved  in  a  measure  which  must  pro- 
foundly concern  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations ;  and  it  may 
be  as  well  to  examine  some  of  the  considerations  which  seem  to  be 
against,  as  well  as  those  which  favor,  commercial  reciprocity. 

If  this  freedom  of  trade  should  be  extended  to  the  people  of  each 
government,  the  revenue  collected  from  customs  duties  by  our 
government  would  be  somewhat  impaired, —  to  the  amount,  perhaps, 
of  -ten  million  dollars  per  year ;  and  this  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  a  fair  consideration  of  the  subject.  Then,  too,  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  border  States  would  be  somewhat  affected.  I  am 
very  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  agriculturists  in  our  country.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that,  if  any  class  of  people  should  receive  favors 
from  national  legislation,  the  farmers  of  this  country  should  be 
that  class.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  New  England  and  the 
border  Northern  States  do  not  to  any  great  degree  raise  more  than 
they  consume ;  and,  as  you  pass  from  the  border  States  South,  the 
farmers  would  not  be  seriously  affected  by  the  importation  of  the 
products  of  Canada's  agriculture  for  the  reason  that  the  costs  of 
transportation  would  seriously  hinder  our  Northern  neighbors  from 
shipping  products  far  into  the  interior. 

Still,  after  all,  I  can  see  that  to  a  few  of  the  agricultural  people  of 
our  Northern  States  a  free  interchange  of  commerce  with  Canada, 
admitting,  among  other  products,  the  agricultural-  products  of  that 
country,  whose  wages  are  lower  than  they  are  with  us,  might,  and 
probably  would,  make  competition  more  difficult.  But  we  are  con- 
sidering the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  us  as  a  nation  of 
seventy-seven  millions  of  people. 

And  I  remember  that  the  whole  policy  and  practical  working  of 
the  tariff  theory  is  that  special  benefits  are  to  be  conferred  upon 
some,  even  if  thereby  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  others,  so  that  no 
new  policy  would  be  inaugurated  by  permitting  the  great  majority 
of  interests  and  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  benefited  at  the 
expense  of  a  limited  few.  This  would  be  only  recognizing  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  so  strongly  condemned  by  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  whole  plan  of  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  for  protection. 

Another  difficulty  in  securing  reciprocity  will  readily  appear  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  treaties  now  existing  between  us  and  other  coun- 
tries which  permit  their  products  to  enter  our  ports  with  as  low  a 
tariff  as  is  exacted  from  any  other  country. 
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Admitting  Canada's  products  free  might  seriously  compromise  us 
in  our  treaty  relations  with  these  other  countries.  Still,  this  is  not 
an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Changes  could  be  made  and  new  con- 
ditions provided  for.  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Bill  will  be  radically  changed  ; 
for  it  seems  that  in  no  other  way  can  a  check  be  placed  upon  the 
amassing  of  billions  of  wealth  of  the  nation  in  trusts  and  combines, 
all  of  which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  over-protection  of  various 
industries  of  the  country,  most  of  which  are  already  snugly  en- 
sconced in  some  multi-millionaire  trust  or  combine,  menacing  private 
individual  thrift  and  effort,  destroying  healthy  competition,  control- 
ling production  and  prices,  and  monopolizing  most  of  the  prominent 
manufacturing  and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  country.  Not  con- 
tent with  controlling  the  business  enterprises  of  the  country,  these 
gigantic  combines  enter  the  halls  of  legislation,  State  and  national, 
and  dictate  and  direct  legislation. 

How  long  is  this  order  of  things  to  continue  ?  Reciprocity  with 
Canada  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  withholding  the  aid  upon 
which  these  great  industries  depend  to  warrant  their  combining,  and 
would  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  and  in  aid  of  a  movement  already 
instituted  in  Congress  looking  to  the  demoralization  of  this  immense 
amassing  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  a  strong  Republican 
Protectionist,  has  entered  a  bill  in  Congress  for  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  from  goods  and  products  produced  by  the  gigantic  trusts  of  our 
country ;  and  he  assured  me  but  a  few  days  since  that  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  he  would  press  the  bill  to  a  vote. 

I  have  briefly  and  very  imperfectly  presented  a  few  considerations 
affecting  this  question.  What  is  now  needed  is  agitation  upon  the 
subject  among  the  people,  and  especially  among  the  people  of  New 
England.  This  can  be  done  by  discussion,  by  remonstrance,  by 
petition  to  Congress  for  an  abrogation  of  tariff  duties  in  behalf  of 
Canada ;  and,  when  these  are  pressed,  Congress  will  follow  as  policy 
may  suggest  or  experience  justify. 


MR.  ELWYN  G.  PRESTON,  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 

Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, —  There  is  no  subject  in 
which  the  commercial  organizations  of  Boston  or  New  England 
should  take  a  deeper  and  more  active  interest  than  in  that  of  reci- 
procity with  Canada. 

Along  our  northern  border  for  four  thousand  miles  lies  a  com- 
munity of  more  than  5,000,000  souls, —  an  industrious,  frugal,  and 
contented  people,  speaking  the  same  language  as  ourselves,  having 
the  same  tastes  and  necessities  and  ambitions,  many  of  whose 
products  we  desire  and  whose  wants  we  can  supply,  a  people  who 
buy  of  us  annually  goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  $100,000,000,  or 
$20  per  capita,  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  her- 
self, our  greatest  and  best  customer. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  has  been  burned 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  American  people  during  these  last 
years,  it  is  the  necessity  for  wider  markets  for  our  products.  With 
a  constantly  expanding  production,  far  exceeding  the  capacity  of  our 
home  market  to  absorb,  our  merchants  have  been  forced  to  find  an 
outlet  beyond  our  borders ;  and  the  tremendous  strides  we  have 
made  in  our  foreign  trade  is  the  result.  In  the  last  ten  years  our 
exports  have  doubled,  and  we  to-day  lead  the  world !  Where  are  we 
going  to  market  our  exports  at  the  end  of  the  next  decade  ?  That  is 
the  question  with  which  commercial  interests  are  now  grappling. 

But  even  more  marked  have  been  our  exports  of  manufactures. 
During  the  last  ten  years  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  have 
trebled,  and  we  now  send  abroad  annually  $450,000,000  worth  of 
manufactured  goods.  This  is  an  item  in  which  Massachusetts,  with 
her  enormous  annual  product  of  manufactured  goods,  is  vitally  inter- 
ested ;  for,  unless  we  can  increase  our  market  for  manufactures,  our 
factories  will  be  idle  and  our  operatives  unemployed. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  present  some  of  the  figures  given 
by  the  distinguished  guests  of  the  evening  in  a  little  different  form, 
if  I  may  be  permitted.  Canada  exported  last  year  $190,000,000 
worth  of  goods.  Of  that  amount  England  purchased  $107,000,000, 
the  United  States  purchased  $69,000,000.  That  is  to  say,  we  took 
from  Canada  two-thirds  as  much  as  Great  Britain  purchased  from 
Canada,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  of  her  $107,000,000,  $82,000,- 
ooo  consisted  of  provisions  and  breadstuffs.  In  other  words,  aside 
from  the  products  of  agriculture,  we  purchased  of  Canada  goods  to 
the  value  of  $62,000,000,  and  England  purchased  of  Canada  goods  to 
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the  value  of  $25,000,000.  It  is  true  some  of  our  imports  were  of 
coin,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  purchased  much  more  than  Great 
Britain  did  of  those  products  in  which  the  element  of  labor  largely 
entered.  Isn't  this  a  market  worth  having  and  for  which  Canada 
can  afford  to  pay  something? 

I  have  personally  felt  for  a  long  time  that  political  union  was  a 
desirable  thing  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  was  so 
injudicious  as  to  give  expression  to  this  opinion  a  few  evenings  ago 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Canadian  Club,  and  was  kindly,  but  promptly 
and  firmly,  informed  that  that  was  out  of  the  question.  I  suppose 
that  the  entire  removal  of  customs  barriers  is  equally  out  of  the 
question,  for  probably  neither  Canada  nor  the  United  States  would 
be  willing  to  refer  questions  of  tariff  for  settlement  by  the  other ; 
but  there  is  an  approach,  although  but  an  approach  it  is,  to  this  con- 
dition, and  that  is  through  a  treaty  of  reciprocity.  For  the  failure 
of  the  International  Joint  High  Commission  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose of  securing  commercial  reciprocity  between  the  two  countries, 
I  suppose  we  have  to  thank  a  few  special  interests  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  can 
be  arranged  without  mutual  concessions  ;  and,  until  we  are  prepared 
to  disregard  the  protest  of  these  few  special  interests,  all  negotia- 
tions, it  seems  to  me,  might  as  well  be  abandoned.  Jug-handled 
reciproeity  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  we  never 
would  permit,  nor  would  Canada  agree  to  anything  which  was  ar- 
ranged solely  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  guest  of  the  evening  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Canada  has  arranged  a  special  concession  to  stimulate  trade  with 
Great  Britain.  This  is  true.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  United  States,  the  producers  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  struggling  against  a  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain.  That  is  to  say,  goods  imported  into  Canada  from  Great 
Britain  pay  materially  less  customs  duty  than  goo'ds  imported  from 
the  United  States.  Up  to  four  years  ago  this  difference  amounted 
to  12^  per  cent.  It  was  then  increased  to  25  per  cent.,  and  last  year 
it  was  again  increased  to  33 J  per  cent.  What  has  been  the  result? 
In  1896  Canada  purchased  of  the  United  States  $58,000,000  worth 
of  goods  for  consumption.  Last  year  she  purchased  goods  to  the 
value  of  $110,000,000.  Canada  purchased  of  England  in  1896  $33,- 
000,000.  Last  year  she  purchased  of  England  $45,000,000  worth. 
In  other  words,  notwithstanding  the  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain,  her  sales  to  Canada  increased  but  35  per  cent.,  while 
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our  sales  to  Canada  increased  100  per  cent., —  a  most  eloquent  and 
convincing  argument  to  show  that  there  exist  natural  trade  channels 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  artificial  barriers  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  obstruct. 

I  think  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  v/e  are  justified  in  believing  that 
this  preferential  tariff,  ostensibly  created  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Canada  and  their  love  for  the  mother 
country,  has  in  it  an  element  of  hostility  to  the  United  States.  It 
so  seems  to  me.  It  is  perhaps,  therefore,  fair  to  say  that,  while  we 
must  admit  much  of  the  impeachment  that  has  been  brought  against 
us  by  the  distinguished  gentleman,  Canada  has  not  been  altogether 
guiltless  in  her  attitude  toward  us. 

Canada  imports  from  the  United  States,  in  all,  a  hundred  different 
lines.  There  are  only  four  leading  lines  in  which  Great  Britain  is 
prepared  to  compete  with  us, —  namely,  woollen  manufactures,  iron 
and  steel  and  manufactures,  cotton  manufactures,  and  flax  and  hemp 
manufactures.  This  trade  cannot  be  arbitrarily  diverted.  It  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  people  of  Canada  to  buy  their  goods  where 
they  tan  buy  them  cheapest  and  at  the  same  time  secure  additional 
markets  for  their  own  rapidly  increasing  products.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  open  this  market 
to  many  of  those  goods  which  Canada  produces  and  which  we  want 
to  purchase,  securing  at  the  same  time  advantages  in  the  Canadian 
market  at  least  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  country.  These 
benefits  a  properly  framed  treaty  of  reciprocity  would  secure. 

Commercially  Canada  is  emerging  from  the  swaddling-clothes. 
Last  year  she  exported  $14,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  of 
which  Great  Britain  purchased  $7,000,000  and  the  United  States  a 
large  portion  of  the  remainder.  As  an  illustration  of  what  she  is 
doing,  take  cotton  manufactures.  Thirteen  years  ago  we  sold  Can- 
ada $ i ,000,000  worth  of  raw  cotton;  last  year  we  sold  her  $4,000,- 
ooo  worth.  Canada  has  been  building  cotton  mills  in  the  meantime. 
Fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  went  to  Quebec  for  the  first  time,  I 
visited  the  beautiful  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  and  there  was  nothing 
there  to  break  the  sylvan  simplicity  of  the  scene.  Six  or  seven  years 
later  I  was  there  again,  and  under  those  falls  was  a  thriving  cotton 
mill.  And  only  recently  I  saw  in  one  of  our  consular  reports  that 
cotton  goods  manufactured  under  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci  were 
being  sold  in  Africa  in  competition  with  our  own  product.  Canada 
seems,  in  this  matter  at  least,  to  be  in  a  position  to  compete  on  even 
terms  with  our  own  country.  The  basis  for  the  fears  expressed  by 
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Canadians  that  the  United  States  might  be  able  to  drive  out  home 
manufacturers  is  being  rapidly  removed.  It  could  not  fail  to  be 
vastly  to  the  advantage  of  all  classes  of  business  in  Canada  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  contiguous  market  of  75,000,000  people,  giving  us  in  re- 
turn access  to  her  market  of  3,000,000  people. 

The  organization  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  has  long 
believed  that  the  freest  possible  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  should  be  secured,  and  our  Committee  on  Reciprocity 
appeared  before  the  American  members  of  the  International  Joint 
High  Commission  in  Quebec  in  1898  in  advocacy  of  these  views. 
That  nothing  has  yet  been  accomplished  has  been  due,  I  believe,  to 
a  lack  of  appreciation  on  both  sides  of  the  border  of  the  benefits 
which  a  fair  and  equitable  treaty  would  confer.  This  lack  of  appre- 
ciation, Mr.  Chairman,  gatherings  such  as  this  will  tend  to  correct ; 
and  for  this  service  I  extend  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  commercial 
organizations  of  the  city  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent 
to-night. 


President  ANDREW  G.  WEBSTER,  of  the  New   England  Shoe  and 

Leather  Association. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, —  I  have  some  hesitation 
about  rising  to  say  anything  or  to  make  any  remarks  after  the  able 
speeches  to  which  we  have  listened  this  evening ;  and  when  I  came 
here  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  simply  to  express  the 
sympathy  of  the  shoe  and  leather  trade  of  New  England  and  of  the 
New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association  with  the  movement  for 
reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  the  disappointment  of  that  trade  at  the 
failure  of  the  treaty  some  two  years  ago.  That  treaty  did  not  par- 
ticularly favor  our  branch  of  industry  :  in  fact,  it  almost  ignored  it,  but 
still  we  feel  that  any  movement  that  would  lead  to  better  trade 
relations  with  Canada  would  be  of  assistance  to  our  trade  as  well  as 
to  the  other  manufacturing  trade  of  New  England  and  of  the  country. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather 
Association  are  probably  either  moderate  protectionists  or  high  pro- 
tectionists. I  feel  that  I  belong  to  the  former  class,  and  therefore 
that  on  many  questions  I  should  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  views 
of  this  association ;  but  on  the  question  of  reciprocity  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  of  our  members  who  would  not  heartily  sympathize 
with  your  endeavors  to  bring  that  state  of  things  about.  We  feel,  or 
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many  of  us  feel,  that  New  England,  being  far  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
United  States,  is  in  a  measure  handicapped  in  her  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  country ;  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  New  England 
especially  that  we  have  as  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  our 
northern  and  eastern  neighbors  as  possible,  and  I  think  that  you  can 
count  on  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association  for  hearty 
support  of  any  movement  leading  to  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and 
also  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.    President,  I   thank  you,  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  .  the 
establishment  of  a  reciprocity  treaty. 


Dr.  ROBERT  H.  UPHAM,  President  of  the  Canadian  Club. 

Mr.  President, —  I  feel  grateful,  I*  assure  you,  for  the  privilege  of 
being  present  here  to-night  and  listening  to  the  speeches  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  on  "  Closer  Trade  Relations  with  Canada  "  ; 
and  I  wish  to  congratulate  them  on  the  able  manner  in  which  they 
have  discussed  the  question. 

I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  New  England  Free  Trade  League  that  the  freest  and  friendliest 
relations  ought  to  prevail  between  this  country  and  Canada,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  trade.  I  most  heartily  indorse  that  principle,  for  I 
believe  it  would  be  for  the  mutual  welfare  of  the  two  countries  if  the 
commercial  restrictions  now  in  force  were  removed  and  the  freest 
intercourse  allowed. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Canadian  Club. 
We  believe,  also,  that  the  amicable  relations  now  existing  between 
this  country  and  our  northern  neighbor  should  be  fostered ;  and  I 
can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  Canadian  Club  will  cheerfully 
co-operate  with  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League  in  any  move- 
ment tending  to  promote  harmony  and  closer  trade  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

While  there  may  and  probably  will  always  be  a  territorial  line 
marking  the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries,  and  while  the  people 
of  each  country  may  vie  with  each  other  in  a  commendable  spirit 
of  patriotism  for  their  respective  lands,  there  should  still  be  a  strong 
fraternal  tie  binding  them  together.  They  are  of  the  same  stock, 
with  a  common  language;  and  the  ambitions  and  aspirations  of  the 
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merchants,  farmers,  and  manufacturers  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  the  same.  They  each  seek  to  extend  trade  and  enlarge 
the  markets  for  their  products. 

Now,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Canadians  and  others  of 
British  birth  in  this  country  who  could  do  a  great  deal  toward 
solving  this  great  question  of  freer  international  trade,  if  they  would 
but  look  at  the  matter  in  its  proper  light.  The  average  British 
subject,  however,  is  too  apt  to  let  the  sentiment  of  affection  for  his 
native  land  dominate  his  course.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  renounce 
his  fealty  to  the  flag  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  result  probably  not 
more  than  one-quarter  of  those  who  come  here  from  Canada,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland  become  naturalized. 

Now,  I  believe  this  question  to  be  one  of  paramount  importance. 
People  who  come  here  to  live  should  become  citizens  of  the  country, 
and  assume  their  share  of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  which 
citizenship  involves.  People  of  other  nationalities  who  come  here 
hasten  to  change  their  allegiance,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
not  nearly  as  well  equipped  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  as  the 
Englishman,  the  Scotchman,  or  the  Canadian.  Therefore  I  say  it 
is  a  duty  we  owe  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  this  great  republic, 
that  we  should  give  our  best  endeavors  to  secure  good  government 
for  the  country.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  must  become  citizens. 
We  may  talk  and  discuss  public  questions  till  doomsday,  we  may 
hold  up  our  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  manner  in  which  the  busi- 
ness of  our  cities  is  conducted ;  but  we  are  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  purification  of  politics  or  the  rectification  of  evils  unless 
we  are  citizens. 

I  believe  that,  if  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  who  have  made 
their  homes  in  this  country  should  become  citizens,  we  would  have 
better  legislatures  and  better  boards  of  aldermen  and  councils  than 
we  now  have.  The  influence  for  good  which  they  would  exert  upon 
the  city  and  State  and  the  nation  would  be  incalculable. 

The  love  for  our  native  land  would  not  grow  less  :  it  would  be  as 
strong  and  as  ardent  as  ever.  But,  if  we  desire  to  maintain  the 
friendly  relations  which  now  exist  between  the  United  States  and 
England  and  to  promote  freer  trade  between  those  countries,  there 
is  certainly  no  better  way  to  carry  out  that  desire  than  by  having  a 
voice  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  this  nation. 

Now,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  significance,  and  I  trust  that  all 
British  subjects  who  are  here  to-night,  and  all  others  of  British 
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birth  throughout  this  broad  land  who  have  not  already  done  so,  will 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  become  citizens  of  this  great  and 
glorious  country. 


HERBERT  C.  HALL,  of  John  G.  Hall  &  Co.,  extensive  shippers  and 
merchants  to  and  with  the  Maritime  Provinces.     (.Letter^ 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  not  received  the  consideration  by  Con- 
gress that  a  measure  of  such  importance  should  demand,  and  has 
been  neglected  on  account  of  the  determined  efforts  of  a  few  in- 
terests to  the  detriment  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

At  the  present  time  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  really,  considering 
its  population,  our  largest  and  best  customer  in  the  export  trade. 
The  situation  of  Canada  compared  with  the  United  States,  separated 
only  by  an  imaginary  line,  whose  people  speak  the  same  language 
and  commercially  require  the  same  class  of  goods  as  this  country, 
naturally  leads  Canadians  to  look  to  us  to  supply  a  large  portion  of 
their  requirements. 

In  comparing  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  for  the  last 
decade,  our  exports  to  Canada  have  considerably  more  than  doubled, 
from 'the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  $39>443>755  to  $97»337»494  in 
1900.  This  includes  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and 
Labrador.  The  imports  from  Canada  to  this  country  have  not  dur- 
ing this  period  increased,  but  have  remained  about  the  same,  the 
imports  from  Canada  in  1891  being  $39,434,535,  whereas  in  1900 
they  were  only  $39,931,833,  exclusive  of  specie. 

From  a  business  point  of  view  it  appears  to  me  as  a  favorable 
proposition  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  a  country 
where  we  get  largely  the  balance  of  trade.  Of  course,  should  such  a 
treaty  be  consummated,  the  imports  would  be  largely  increased ;  but, 
without  doubt,  our  exports  would  increase  in  the  same  proportion 
relative  to  what  they  are  at  present. 

It  is  a  good  motto  to  follow  that  one's  best  customer  should  be 
treated  with  most  consideration ;  but  our  administration,  I  regret  to 
say,  although  the  Canadian  government  has  made  many  overtures 
toward  reciprocal  trade  relations,  has  always  discouraged  anything 
that  tended  toward  such  an  arrangement. 

The  principal  interests  opposing  such  relations  are  lumber  and  fish. 
The  former  are  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of  allowing  Canadian 
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to  take  such  a  positive  stand  as  to  more  or  less  influence  legislation, 
whereas  the  latter  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  express  their 
opinions  before  legislative  bodies. 

The  forests  of  this  country  are  being  exterminated  to  a  very  great 
degree,  and  it  would  doubtless  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  this 
country  to  preserve  these  forests  and  draw  more  or  less  of  our 
requirements  from  Canada. 

As  to  the  fishing  interests,  the  success  of  this  industry  depends 
entirely  on  the  catch  of  fish,  which  at  times  is  uncertain.  The 
present  tariff  on  dutiable  fish  is  almost  prohibitive  except  as  applied 
to  mackerel,  and  the  law  prohibiting  the  packing  of  fish  in  bond 
has  taken  away  from  us  nearly  all  our  West  India  and  South  Amer- 
ican fish  trade.  This  is  now  earned  on  almost  entirely  from  the 
Provinces. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  we  imported  from  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador  $2,176,000  worth 
of  fresh  and  $537,000  worth  of  cured  fish,  about  one-half  of  the  fresh 
fish  being  live  lobsters,  the  Provinces  being  about  the  only  source 
now  from  which  to  obtain  them. 

Of -the  cured  fish,  $188,000  consisted  of  herring,  $141,000  mack- 
erel, $83,000  codfish,  haddock,  etc.  (most  of  the  latter  being  in 
bond  or  en  route  to  the  West  Indies),  and  the  balance  consisted  of 
different  kinds  of  fish. 

Our  exports  of  fish  to  Canada  during  the  same  time  were  $503,- 
ooo,  fresh  and  salted,  of  which  about  half  were  oysters. 

In  my  opinion  free  fish  would  not  materially  injure  those  con- 
nected with  this  industry,  as  under  these  conditions  we  would  natu- 
rally get  back  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
together  with  a  large  trade  through  upper  Canada.  With  these  ad- 
ditional outlets,  this  country  could  easily  absorb  all  the  fish  that 
would  come  here. 

A  reciprocity  treaty  necessitates  concessions  on  both  sides,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  feeling  existing  in  Canada  there  could 
be  made  at  the  present  time  a  good  business-like  treaty  with  our 
neighbors  whereby  this  country  would  be  greatly  benefited. 

The  raw  materials  which  would  naturally  be  shipped  from  the 
Provinces,  such  as  lumber,  fish,  potatoes,  coal,  and  even  iron  and 
steel,  are  greatly  wanted,  especially  in  New  England  States ;  and 
we  can  double  these  figures  in  exports  of  manufactured  goods, 
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which  would  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  this 
country. 

The  recent  controversy  with  Russia  in  relation  to  differential 
duties  on  American  goods  is  an  object  lesson  that  can  be  applied  to 
this  subject.  At  the  present  time  there  exists  in  Great  Britain  a 
sentiment  toward  assessing  duties  on  imports ;  and,  should  this  be 
consummated,  without  doubt  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
allowed  free  entry  of  their  goods  into  that  country.  If  such  was 
the  case,  it  would  seriously  cripple  our  export  trade ;  but,  if  reciproc- 
ity with  Canada  could  be  arranged,  it  would  largely  offset  this. 

On  this  account  prompt  action  is  necessary,  and  the  present 
season  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  the  conclusion  of  such 
treaty  ;  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission  this  summer  will  have  fruitful  results. 


SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN,  of  Torrey,  Bright  &  Capen.     (Letter^) 

In  the  discussion  which  is  now  going  on  anew,  I  am  very  glad  to 
add  my  words  of  hearty  endorsement  regarding  the  necessity  for 
better  trade  relations  with  our  Canadian  neighbors.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  United  States  is  pursuing  a  very  short-sighted  policy  in 
being  so  exacting  in  its  trade  conditions.  Every  year  we  have  been 
increasing  the  output  of  our  manufactures,  and  we  need  wider 
markets.  The  way  to  sell  our  goods  in  the  largest  possible  quanti- 
ties is  to  have  fair  reciprocal  relations  with  those  to  whom  we  wish 
to  sell.  We  must  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  them  to  trade  with 
us.  Many  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  because  our  Senate  did 
nothing  with  the  reciprocity  treaties  which  had  been  arranged  with 
other  nations.  It  is  a  painful  thought  that  we  still  have  in  high 
places  too  many  men  who  seem  to  think  that  this  nation  is  so  large 
that  it  can  be  careless  and  inconsiderate  of  the  interests  of  others. 
We  ought  to  have  outgrown  such  narrow  selfishness  long  ago. 

.  We  ought  to  be  especially  considerate  with  our  good  neighbors 
just  across  the  border,  who  are  our  best  customers,  and  who  can  be 
made  very  much  better  if  we  will  only  treat  them  fairly.  While  we 
are  spending  so  much  thought  in  trying  to  secure  markets  thousands 
of  miles  away,  here  is  one  right  at  our  own  doors  which  we  can 
cultivate  to  our  great  benefit.  Here  is  an  "open  door,"  and  we 
ought  to  use  every  means  to  keep  it  open. 
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I  hope  this  matter  will  be  pushed  before  all  our  business  bodies 
in  such  a  way  that  Congress  shall  understand  that  there  is  a  public 
sentiment  that  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  difficulty  seems  to  rest 
almost  wholly  with  Congress  and  pot  with  the  administration  itself. 
It  is  always  a  great  mistake  for  any  party  to  think  it  can  ignore  the 
wish  of  the  great  business  interests  of  our  country.  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  counted  with  those  who  believe  in  having  more  liberal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  and  Maritime  Provinces. 


From  Boston  "  POST,"  March  23. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  of  DeLong  &  Seaman,  5  Central  Wharf, 
said  that  Boston  is  the  natural  market  for  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
The  Gloucester  fish  market  has  some  great  influence,  which  has 
enabled  it  to  be  a  successful  obstacle.  Years  ago  Boston  had  a  large 
trade,  but  it  has  decreased  since  the  Canadian  tariff  was  established. 

He  has  been  to  Washington  time  and  again  in  the  interests  of 
reciprocal  trade  relations,  and  invariably  has  been  "turned  down." 

The  Canadians  each  year  are  becoming  more  independent,  for 
they  have  found  other  countries  for  their  markets.  The  trade  with 
Great  Britain  especially  has  increased  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Blaney,  engaged  in  the  flour  and  grain  business,  says 
that  the  merchants  have  done  everything  that  they  can.  He  be- 
lieves in  keeping  up  the  fight,  and  perhaps  in  time  some  impression 
may  be  made. 


JOHN  RICHARD  CARTER,  President  Boston  Associated 
Board  of  Trade. 

A  great  hindrance  to  proper  reciprocal  relations  is  the  narrow  view 
which  sacrifices  for  something  directly  in  sight  all  consideration  of 
possibly  greater  benefits  in  the  future,  holding  the  present  desire  so 
near  the  mental  eye  as  to  shut  out  everything  else  from  its  field  of 
vision. 

Even  more  harmful  is  the  course  of  those  who  solely  from  per- 
sonal interest  oppose  what  they  know  is  greatly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large,  continuing  to  gain  individually  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public. 
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With  our  enormous  exports  threatening  the  markets  of  other 
nations,  conditions  are  rapidly  changing;  and  we  shall  be  wise  if  by 
fair  reciprocal  treaties  we  permanently  gain  trade  that  otherwise  we 
may  quickly  lose  if  a  tariff  war  arises. 

Our  legislation  is  too  largely  influenced  by  special  interests.  A 
wise  business  and  scientific  revision  of  the  tariff  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  but  it  is  too  much  to  hope  for. 

I  am  not  a  free  trader,  but  believe  in  freer  trade.  When  we  are 
told  we  must  have  a  subsidy  for  our  ships,  as  we  cannot  build  them 
as  cheaply  here  as  they  can  be  built  abroad,  and  yet  learn  that 
thousands  of  tons  of  ship  plates  are  sent  abroad  to  our  competitors 
at  less  price  than  furnished  to  our  own  ship-builders,  something  is 
wrong. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  take  is  one  on  which  all  practical  business 
men  must  agree  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice ;  namely,  to  treat  your  best 
customers  decently  with  an  idea  of  increasing  their  trade  with  us 
rather  than  to  diminish  it. 

Canada  is  our  best  customer  on  this  continent.  From  its  position, 
from  the  similarity  of  temperament  and  ideas  of  its  people  to  our 
own,  such  a  condition  will  continue  with  expanding  benefits  to  both, 
if  our  trade  with  them  is  regulated  by  just  and  wise  tariff  laws,  and 
not  by  the  selfish  demands  of  two  or  three  special  industries.  The 
organization  of  which  I  have  the  honor  at  the  present  time  of  being 
president,  the  Boston  Associated  Board  of  Trade,  made  up  of  dele- 
gates from  twenty-four  of  the  largest  business  interests  of  the  city, 
has  always  stood  firmly  for  improved  reciprocal  relations  with 
Canada. 

It  earnestly  desires  that  the  present  Joint  High  Commission, 
which,  I  believe,  is  not  dead,  but  in  a  quiescent  state,  may  again  take 
up  its  work,  and,  guided  by  equitable  business  ideas,  may  formulate 
something  which  will  prove  of  benefit  to  our  best  customer  and  our- 
selves. The  Lord  never  intended  blessings  should  be  one-sided. 
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OSBORNE  HOWES,  Vice-Chairman  of  Committee  on  Reciprocity, 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

GEN.  HAZARD  STEVENS,  Secretary  New  England  Free  Trade  League  : 

Dear  Sir, —  I  am  pleased  to  see. that  your  League  has  taken  up 
with  so  much  interest  the  subject  of  better  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  be  secured,  if 
possible,  through  the  medium  of  a  reciprocal  trade  treaty  which  shall 
place  upon  the  free  list  of  both  countries  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  commodities  the  products  of  either  Canada  or  the  United 
States. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  this  change  is  one  started  by  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  rather  more  than  three  years  ago ;  and, 
as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Chamber's  Committee  on  Reciprocity,  I 
have  had  occasion  in  addressing  a  large  number  of  commercial 
bodies  to  test  public  sentiment,  and  have  found  that  among  business 
men  there  is  an  almost  universal  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  proposi- 
tion to  encourage  trade  with  what  is,  numerically  considered,  our  best 
customer  and  nearest  neighbor.  The  Chamber  welcomes  co-opera- 
tion from  every  quarter  that  it  can  receive  it.  It  is  not  a  missionary 
work  undertaken  on  theoretic  lines,  but  a  practical  business  proposi- 
tion, which,  I  believe,  commends  itself  to  all  except  a  few  interested 
individuals  and  corporations,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  they  may 
entertain  upon  politics,  or  even  free  trade,  or  protection.  Resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  a  free  development  of  the  principles  of  reciprocity 
with  Canada  have  not  only  been  indorsed  by  an  organization  such 
as  yours,  but  by  those  in  business  communities  where  the  belief  is 
always  universally  in  favor  of  the  expediency  of  protection  as  a  na- 
tional system. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  indorsement  has 
been  given  to  this  proposition,  I  append  herewith  a  list  of  the  com- 
mercial and  business  organizations  which  have  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  it,  and  have  requested  those  representing  them  in  Congress 
to  do  what  they  could  in  furtherance  of  the  plan  :  — 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Exchange,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Board  of  Trade,  Chicago,  111. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 
Commercial  Club,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Board  of  Trade,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Boston  Associated  Board  of  Trade,  Boston,  Mass,  (composed  of  twenty-three 
organizations). 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oneida,  N.Y. 

Merchants'  Exchange  &  Board  of  Trade,  Portland,  Me. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Board  of  Trade,  Detroit,  Mich. 

New  Hampshire  Board  of  Trade. 

Merchants'  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Master  Teamsters'  Association,  Boston. 

Board  of  Trade,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Paint  &  Oil  Club  of  New  England,  Boston. 

Commercial  Club,  Rockland,  Mass. 

Board  of  Trade  &  Transportation,  New  York  City. 

Business  Men's  Association,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Board  of  Trade,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Board  of  Trade,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Board  of  Trade,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Board  of  Trade,  Oswego,  N.Y. 

New  England  Confectioners'  Club,  Boston. 

Board  of  Trade,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Oil  Trade  Association,  Boston. 

Board  of  Trade,  Peabody,  Mass. 

Real  Estate  Exchange,  Boston. 

Board  of  Trade,  Manchester,  N.H. 

Boston  Fish  Bureau,  Boston. 

Trades'  League,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Merchants'  Association,  Boston. 

Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

Fruit  &  Produce  Exchange,  Boston. 

Business  Men's  Association,  Davenport,  la. 

Rhode  Island  Business  Men's  Association,  Providence. 

Board  of  Trade,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Fruit  &  Produce  Exchange,  Portland,  Me. 

Board  of  Trade,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Board  of  Trade,  Newton,  NJ. 

Paper  Trade  Association,  Boston. 

Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

Board  of  Trade,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Board  of  Trade,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Hardware  Board  of  Trade,  New  York  City. 

Business  Men's  Association,  Cohoes,  N.Y. 

Board  of  Trade,  Worcester,  Mass. 

National  Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  New  York. 

Board  of  Trade,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Board  of  Trade,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Board  of  Trade,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Manufacturers'  Club,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Board  of  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Furniture  Exchange,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bo  ard  of  Trade,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Hardware  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Board  of  Trade,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Board  of  Trade,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Board  of  Trade,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Board  of  Trade,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Board  of  Trade,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Utica,  N.Y. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Board  of  Trade,  Newark,  NJ. 

Citizens'  Association  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chickatawbut  Club,  Boston. 

Framingham  Board  of  Trade. 

Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

Commercial  Travelers'  Mutual  Aid  Association,  Utica,  N.Y. 

New  England  Hardware  Association. 

Boston  Druggists'  Association. 

The  above  indicates,  it  seems  to  me,  the  wide-spread  character  of 
the  demand  for  this  improvement  in  our  system  of  international 
trade. 

Yours  truly, 

OSBORNE   HOWES, 

Vice-Chairman  of  Committee  on  Reciprocity, 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


